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the energy, the matchless interest of the world,
and the vitality of a hundred thoughts that had
seemed to me the dreariest abstractions.
Then, too, the greatest gain of all, there comes
a sort of patience. In youth mistakes seemed
irreparable, calamities intolerable, ambitions realis-
able, disappointments unbearable. An anxiety
hung like a dark impenetrable cloud, a disappoint-
ment poisoned the springs of life. But now I
have learned that mistakes can often be set
right, that anxieties fade, that calamities have
sometimes a compensating joy, that an ambition
realised is not always pleasurable, that a dis-
appointment is often of itself a great incentive
to try again. One learns to look over troubles,
instead of looking into them; one learns that
hope is more unconquerable than grief. And
so there flows into the gap the certainty that
one can make more of misadventures, of un-
promising people, of painful experiences, than
one had ever hoped. It may not be, nay, it is
not, so eager, so full-blooded a spirit; but it is
a serener, a more interesting, a happier outlook.
And so, like Robinson Crusoe on his island,
striking a balance of my advantages and dis-
advantages, I am inclined to think that the good